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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


ltaly-(pp. 6, 7, 8) 

How We Live in Rome— 
(pp. 9, 10) 

Aims for the pupil 

1. To discover ways in which nature 
has favored Italy and ways in which she 
has made it difficult for the farmers of 
that country. 

2. To understand how land owner- 
ship has affected farming in Italy. 

3. To learn how war has impover- 
ished the country and its citizens. 

4. To find out what the U. S. has 
been doing through the Marshall Plan 
to help Italy to help herself. 

5. To find out what Italy offers that 
would aid in developing more factories. 

6. To get acquainted with the activi- 
ties of boys and girls in Italy and to 
acquire some understanding of the hard- 
ships many Italian families are facing. 

Teaching technique: A reading of the 
articles, motivated by projects which 
make demands in fact-gathering and in 
creative arrangement of those facts. 


NEWS PICTURES 


TEACHER: Let us suppose that we are 
news photographers for one of the well- 
known magazines and that we have been 
assigned the job of turning in a picture 
story on Italy. We are asked to submit 
twenty pictures and statements so that 
the editors may make a selection of the 
most interesting material we have found. 
With cameras, flash guns, and plenty of 
film we set out for Italy. 

Read the theme article on Italy care- 
fully and then make a list of the twenty 
photographs you would like to submit to 
your editors. Be sure to attach an ex- 
planatory statement to each picture. 
When you have completed your lists we 
will have them read aloud. Here is a 
sampling— 


for This Issue 


ITALY IN PICTURES 


1. Picture: 15-foot snowdrifts in a 
mountain village 

Text: At Capracotta, a village high 
in the Apennine Mountains of southern 
Italy, snow falls about six months of the 
year. 

2. Picrure: The “Capracotta Clip- 
per” at work 

Text: Capracotta’s snowplow is just 
one small gift to Italy from the U. S. A. 

3. Picture: The Mayor of Capracotta 

Text: He wrote a letter about his 
village’s troubles to the Mayor of Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

4. Picrure: American mechanic with 
snowplow 

Text: The people in Jersey City and 
nearby towns raised money enough to 
buy a snowplow for Capracotta. They 
even sent a mechanic to the Italian vil- 
lage to show the people how to run it. 

5. Picrure: Ships in the harbor of 
Naples 

Text: Our Government has sent more 
than two billion dollars’ worth of help to 
Italy since World War II ended. Car- 
goes of tractors, of oil and coal, of cot- 
ton and wheat have been steaming into 
the harbors of Naples and Genoa and 
Leghorn. 

6. Picture: Close-up of wheat cargo 

Text: The most important aid to Italy 
was started about two years ago. It is 
sometimes called the Marsha!l Plan. 

7. Picrure: Italian man at work 

Text: “Yes, times are a little better 
than they were. Lots of my friends have 
found jobs, but nearly two million of us 
still have no work.” 

9. Picture: Olive trees on a hillside 

Text: Italian farmers do the best they 
can with their rocky land. 





Extra copies of this special issue 
are available. See prices on last 
page of Part Ii. 











10. Picture: Untilled acres 

Text: Some of the land owned by 
great landlords lies unused. The Italian 
government is planning to divide up 
some of the big estates and give land 
to tenant-farmers. 

11. Picrune: A farm in the Po basin 

Text: Wheat, corn, and vegetables 
are cultivated in the Po valley. Fruit 
trees and mulberry trees grow around 
the edges of the fields and grape vines 
swing between the trees. 

12. Picrure: Factories 

Text: Many of the factories of north- 
ern Italy are run by electricity which is 
produced by harnessing the tumbling 
waters of mountain streams. 

13. Picture: The Apennine Moun- 
tains 

Text: Like a spine, the Apennine 
Mountains run down the middle of the 
Italian peninsula. 

14. Picrune: Mt. Etna 

Text: Volcanic ash from Mt. Etna 
makes eastern Sicily a wonderfully fer- 
tile farm land. 


A DOCUMENTARY FILM 


Teacuer: Let us now plan a film 
based on the story “How We Live in 
Rome.” 

Title: A Day in Rome with Vera 

Theme: A representative of the Save 
the Children Federation spends a day 
with 14-year-old Vera Politano. 

Your Job: To outline the sequence of 
this moving picture story of life in Rome 
today as Vera experiences it. How will 
you start your picture? What scenes and 
persons will appear in it? What parts of 
Vera’s story will you be obliged to omit 
because they cannot be included in a 
film depicting one day of her life in 
Rome? After hearing the following sam- 
ple of a picture sequence read aloud, 
write a plan for your own version of 
A Day in Rome with Vera. 


Picture Sequence 
1. The camera shows us a pupil in a 
classroom of the U. S. A. drawing seven 
hills on the blackboard under the words 
“Rome is built on seven hills.” 
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2. The pupil labels one of the mounds 
“Quirinal.” The schoolroom scene fades 
and the chalk drawing | 
hill where Vera lives. 

3. With her arms full of books Vera 
walks up the street to an old building 
Miss Gabriel, a representative of the 
Save the Children Federation, comes 
along looking for an address. She speaks 
to Vera wl 


vecomes the real 


10 the reupon leads the visitor 
to her own home 

4. Miss Gabriel meets Vera’s parents 
The father 


takes an extra chair down from the wall 


and her nine-Vvear old sister 


so that thev can all sit down 

5. Vera's parents ask Miss Gabriel to 
thank the Save the Children Federation 
for little Maria Luisa. The 
mother shows some of the clothing sent 
from the U. S. The father tells his older 
daughter to show their U. S 
school books and Vera points out her 
Italian etc 
serves lunch on 
Politano family 


vege tables 


sponsoring 


visitor her 
lessons in Latin th 
6. The mother 

baleonv. The 
eat pasta 
talk 


children by 


ma 
the 
and 
their guest 
bread They the 
the the government 
and the Save the Children Federation 
7. School is over for the day for Vera 
ittends only the morning 
session. She offers to guide Miss Gabriel 
on a walk through the city 

8. On their walk they 
of many buildings of ancient Rome 

9. Thev visit one of the great markets 
where tables and stalls filled with fruits 
veget ibles eggs and fish are set up 

10 Miss Gabriel the 
policemen directing the heavy traffic of 
Rome and tells how her father was 
an official f 
biles, trucks 


and 
ibout vacations 


given 


be cause she 


see the ruins 


Vera shows 


once 
the police force. Automo 
horse-drawn carts 
cvcles, bicycles crowd the streets 
1] friend return 
to Quirinal Hill by another route. On 
the way thev see the old pal ice whe re 
Vera attends The gir] 


points out other grand-looking buildings 


motor 


Vera and her new 


sch 0] voung 
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now serving as apartment houses and 
offices. 

12. The camera takes us back to the 
classroom in the U. S. A. where pupils 
are consulting their Junior Scholastics 
and checking a board drawing which 
shows seven hills. Scattered over the 
blackboards are sketches of present-day 
scenes in Rome—a market in the square, 
incient ruins, policeman, bicycle 
riders, Vera with her school books, a 
plaque in honor of the Save the Chil 
dren Federation 

Teacner: While some of you work on 
A Day in Rome with Vera, let us have 
other members of the class outlining the 
storv told by Franco D'Ingiullo 


a 


Abe Lincoln Loved a Joke— 
A Program for Lincoln’s 
Birthday—(p. 11) 


It is suggested that the material on 
page 11 be presented in the manner of 
a spontaneous group conversation, but 
that it be assigned in specific portions to 
the individuals participating in the pro- 
For a note of variety Pupil 5 
could read the goat story from a copy 
of Junior Scholastic. The rest of the 
material should be memorized or told in 
“Abe Lincoln 
Loved a Joke” has been arranged for 
five but could distributed 
among seven or eight girls and bovs 


gram 


the pupils’ own words 


voices be 


Procedure 

Pupn 1 (to the 
going to talk about a beloved American 
today. That will be our celebration of 
his birthday, just a friendlv talk about 
his friendly, courteous ways. Just a jolly 
time remembering the jokes Abe Lin- 
coln loved to tell. (Pupil 1 sits down as 
the 
take the chairs arranged in a semi- 
circle at the front of the stage.) 

Pupu (Introductory remarks trom 
the article and the storv of the woman 
at the fair grounds) 

Pupit 1: (Lincoln’s love ot jokes) 

Pup. (A favorite riddle) 

Puru (The Kentucky horse sale) 

Puru (Joke contests and how the 
legend grew that Lincoln himself was 
the man in the stories; the overcoat that 
rode to town) 

Puri 4: (The coffee-tea story ) 

Pupu. 5 (referring to magazine) 
Here’s a good one! (The goat story) 

Pup | (rising and facing the audi- 
The stories we have told this 
morning appear in the February 8 
issue of Junior Scholastic. They were 
drawn from Carl Sandburg’s Abraham 
Lincoln, The Prairie Years, Volume I, 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. 


audience): We are 


other girls and boys come in and 


“ 
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4: 
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Science Projects 


1. One or more pupils might read up 
on owls. Then reports should be given 
to the class on the different kinds of 
owls, their habitats, and their habits. 

2. A classroom scale model of the 
solar system could be made, either with 
balls of various sizes or drawn on paper. 
Indication should be made of the size of 
the planets, their distance from the sun, 
and the time it takes them to travel 
around the sun. (Note: Even on a small 
scale mode] it may prove impossible to 
get Pluto in the classroom. The planet 
may be put in arbitrarily, but attention 
should be called to where it really be- 
longs. ) 

3. Advanced pupils should read up 
on hydrogen, how it becomes helium, 
and how this process takes places on our 
sun and stars. This is what would take 
place if a hydrogen bomb were built 
and set off 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. What nation has sent more than 
two billion dollars’ worth of help to Italy 
since World War II ended? (The U. S.) 

2. What is the name of the mountain 
range running down the middle of Italv? 
(Apennine Mountains) 

3. What kind of fish were named for 
one of Italv’s islands? (Sardines for Sar 
dinia) 

4. How often does the U. S. take a 
population census? (Every ten vears) 

5. In what month will the next popu 
lation census start? (April) 

6. In what continent is the Republic 
of Liberia? (Africa) 

7. Which planet is farthest from the 
sun? (Pluto) 

8. What U. S. battleship recently got 
stuck in a mudbank? (The Missouri) 

9. What Arctic bird has recently come 
to the U. S. to search for food? (The 
snowv owl) 

10. What element would be used in 
the new atomic bomb now being dis 
cussed? (Hydrogen) 


16 
10- 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 
ACROSS: l-imp: 4-nor; 5-inventor 
1l-Eva; 12-attic; 14-in; 15-suing; 17- 
19-mittens; 22-onion; 23-us; 24- 

28-sum; 30-Nora; 3l-electric; 33-tar 
DOWN 
6-net 
16-Ia 
sults; 
32-crv 


l-inn; 2-mote; 3-proving; 5-Ira 
7-vat 8-Edison: 9-Range; 13-curs 
17-stow; 18-tenant; 19-mouse; 20-in- 
21-ti: 25-for: 26-tri; 27-sac; 29-meat 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 
1. OFF TO ITALY: 1-c; 
2. HOW WE LIVE IN 

3-a; 4-b 
3. CAPPY’'S STORY moun- 

tain); 2-Peru; 3-llamas 
4. NEWS REPORTER 3-c; 4-b 

5-d; 6-c 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-country 

2-1910 


2-a; 3-b; 4-a 
ROME: li-c; 2-d 
l-voleano (or 


4-three 
l-a; 2-c; 
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YOUD HAVE TO PAY $12,000 To BUY 
THIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED PLATINUM 
AND DIAMOND HAMILTON, YET COSTLY 
AS IT (S, IT CONTAINS THE SAME 
FAITHFULLY ACCURATE MOVEMENT 
USED IN LOVELY HAMILTON LADIES’ 
WATCHES SELLING FOR ONLY $5225 


UNTIL THE AMERICAN DOUGHGOY IN 
WORLD WAR | POPULARIZED THEM, 
(T WAS CONSIDERED “SISSIFIEO” 
FOR MEN TO WEAR WRIST WATCHES. 
TODAY 90% OF THE WATCHES SOLD 
ARE WORN ON THE WRIST. 
FREE...SEND FOR ILLUSTRATEO 
BOOKLET “WHAT MAKES A FINE 
WATCH FINE ?“HAMILTON WATCH 


COMPANY, DEPT. J-!, LANCASTER, PA. 
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IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY, FAULTY ¥ 
TIMEPIECES WERE CAUSING A WAVE OF 
DISASTROUS TRAIN WRECKS IN AMERICA. 
TO CURB THESE ACCIDENTS, THE RAILROADS 
ADOPTED OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR RAILROAD 
TIMEPIECES. THE HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
WAS FORMED TO BUILD WATCHES THAT WOULD 
MEET THESE HIGH STANDARDS, SOON THESE 
WATCHES BECAME THE FAVORITES OF 
RAILROAD MEN EVERYWHERE — WHO 
THEMSELVES COINED HAMILTONS FAMOUS 
SLOGAN; THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY.” 
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SHOWN ABOVE: JOANAMIE - |4 K NATURAL GOLD-FILLED 
CASE AND BRACELET: $64.22; ERIC -I4 K NATURAL GOLD- 
FILLED CASE: $60,590. YOUR JEWELER HAS A WIDE VARIETY 
OF FINE HAMILTONS IN MENS ANDO LADIES’ MODELS. 
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Pole Leaves U.N. Job; 
Asks to Stay in U.S. 


Aleksander Rudzinski, Poland’s 
chief delegate to the United Nations, 
has resigned. He did so to protest 
Russia's control of his country. Po- 
land is one of several nations con- 
trolled by Russia. 

Last month Russian delegates 
walked out of several U. N. meetings. 
The Russians said they would not 
return until the Chinese Nationalist 
delegates had been put out of the 
U.N. (See Junior Scholastic, Feb. 1.) 
Delegates from the countries Russia 
contro!s also had to walk out. 

After one of these walkouts Mr. 
Rudzinski resigned. He told why in 
a letter to U. S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

“I cannot associate myself with 
these walkouts. They are planned to 
paralyze and break up the United 
Nations,” he wrote. 

“Freedom has disappeared in Po- 
land,” he went on. “And it is entirely 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


hopeless to free the Polish delegation 
at the U. N. from the orders of the 
Russian delegation.” 

He asked for the chance to stay in 
the U. S. with his wife, saying: “The 
U. S. is a country whose devotion to 
the cause of freedom I have learned 
to admire.” 


U.S. Starts to Reclaim 
Marshy Land from Sea 


Along our east coast from Virginia 
Florida there is much rich soil 

which is not being used. It lies on 
low, marshy land which is under 
water part of the time. The total 
area of this land is about the size of 
New Hampshire. 

The U. S. plans to reclaim* these 
marshy lands. It is going to set up a 
drainage system. Dikes, pumps, ca- 
nals, and ditches will hold back the 
water and drain the land. The rich 
land will then be used to raise crops. 

U. S. soil scientists are getting a 
start on this project. They are work- 
ing on 180 acres of marshy land in 
Liberty County, Georgia. 








Big Mo Gets Stuck on Chesapeake Bay Mudbank 


Wide World phot: 


Last month the battleship Missouri set off on its first cruise under a new com- 


mander. The cruise lasted one hour and ended with the “Big Mo” 


iad hy L 
in C 





stuck fast in a 


Bay, off Norfolk, Va. Photo above shows part of a fleet of 


21 tugs straining to free the battleship. They failed. Dredging away some of the 
mud didn’t help either. As we go to press, the Navy has giver up for the moment 
and is waiting for a very high tide on Feb. 2 to try again. On September 1, 
1945, the Japanese surrender was signed on the Missouri's deck in Tokyo Bay. 
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1950 Census Starts April 1 


Every ten years the U. S. takes a 
count of its population. Such a count 
is called a census. 

On April 1 the 1950 census will be- 
gin. During that month about 150,000 
census takers will find out how many 
people live in our states and territo- 
ries. They will visit about 46,000,000 
homes. 

The census will cause some changes 
in the House of Representatives. 

The number of Representatives a 
state sends to Congress is based on 
the number of people in the state. 

California has had a large popula- 
tion increase in the past ten years. 
This means that it will send more 
Representatives to Congress. 

About ten states have lost popula- 
tion. They will probably lose one 
Representative each. 

(Each state sends two Senators to 
Congress, no matter what its popula- 
tion. ) 

What kind of questions do census 
takers ask? 

They ask for the name, race, sex, 
birthplace, and age of each person in 
the U. S. and its territories. They ask 
how much schooling each person has 
had. 

This year our Government wants 
special information about housing 
needs, agriculture, and earnings in 
the U. S. 

The census takers will ask ques- 
tions about housing. 


Farmers will be asked to fill out 
special forms about their land, crops, 
profits, expenses, livestock, equip- 
ment, and so on. 

Every fifth person over 14 will be 
asked about his job and earnings. 

The census takers will record the 
answers they get on large charts. The 
charts will be sent to the Census 
Bureau in Washington, D. C. There 
all the figures will be arranged and 
added up to give our Government 
the information it needs. 

The Bureau must report all state 
populations to President Truman by 
December, 1950, so that changes in 
the House of Representatives can be 
made. The rest of the information 
must be given him by December, 
1952. 

Here are some facts the 1950 cen- 
sus is expected to show: 

1. We have a population of more 
than 150,000,000. (In 1940 our popu- 
lation was 131,000,000. ) 

2. For the first time in our history 
there are more women than men in 
the U. S. The reason is that immigra- 
tion has fallen off sharply since 1900. 
Most immigrants to the U. S. were 
men. 

3. Great numbers of our people 
are moving from farms to cities. Most 
of those who leave farms are younger 
than 25. 

Canada and Latin America will 
also count their peoples this year. 





U.S. POPULATION GROWTH 
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In 1790 when our first census was token, U. S$. population was 4,000,000. In 
early 1948 it reached 146,000,000. In recent years urban (city and town) popu- 
lation has increased 15 per cent; rural (country) population 6 per cent. 


END U.S. TAXES 
ON OLEOMARGARINE 


For 64 years there have been Fed- 
eral taxes on oleomargarine. Now 
Congress has passed a bill to do away 
with these taxes. This means that the 
price of margarine will be lower. 

Here are the three main points of 
the bill: 

1. Manufacturers and sellers of 
margarine have had to pay a license 
fee to our Government. Under the 
new bill they won't. 

2. There has been a ten-cent tax 
on each pound of colored margarine. 
There has been a %-cent tax on each 
pound of uncolored margarine. The 
bill does away with these taxes. 

3. The bill says margarine must be 
sold in triangular packages. (This is 
to prevent margarine from being sold 
as butter.) If restaurants and diners 
serve margarine, they must tell their 
customers. 

Many states have taxes on mar- 
garine. The new bill does not end 
state taxes. It does not change other 
laws on margarine that states have 
passed. 

For example, in 16 states colored 
margarine may not be sold. Custom- 
ers may buy white margarine. If they 
want it to be yellow, they must mix 
in the coloring themselves. 

The states which have this law are: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Margarine is made from vegetable 
oils churned in milk. Salt and vitamins 
are added. Margarine has the same 
food value as butter, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Our margarine is usually made 
from the oils of U. S.-grown soybeans 
and cotton seeds. 


U.S. PUPulation Up 


There are more dogs in the U. S. 
now than at any other time in our 
history. The number of dogs has 
reached about 22,000,000. This figure 
was reported by the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center of New York, N. Y. 

During the last ten years about 
2,000,000 more U. S. families have 
become dog owners. 

It looks as if the U. S. “PUPulation” 
will keep on increasing, too. 
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Liberian railroad route. 


U.S. HELPS LIBERIA 
BUILD A RAILROAD 


The United States is helping to 
build a railroad in Liberia. Our Gov- 
ernment and the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration of Cleveland are lending 
Liberia $8,000,000. The money will 
be used to build the railroad. 

The railroad will run 45 miles from 
Monrovia to high-grade iron ore de- 
posits at Bomi Hills. (See map. ) 

These deposits may equal Swe- 
den’s Kiruna iron ore mines on the 











Arctic Circle. Engineers say the Ki- 
runa mines are the richest iron ore 
deposits in the world. 

The first shipments of iron ore from 


Bomi Hills will be made in 1951. 
Much of the iron ore will be sold to 
the U. S. 

Liberia is the only republic in 
Africa governed entirely by Negroes. 

The U. S. and Liberia have been 
friends for a long time. 

Liberia was founded by the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society to form a 
colony for freed slaves. 

In 1820 and 1822 the first colonists 
set forth from the U. S. The place 
where these first colonists settled be- 
came the capital of Liberia. It was 
named Monrovia in honor of U. S. 
President James Monroe. 

The whole settlement was named 
Liberia. Liber is the Latin word for 
“free.” 

By 1847 the Negroes were able to 
set up an independent government. 
It was modeled on our Government. 
One of Liberia’s two patriotic hymns 
is “My Country "Tis of Thee.” 

Liberia is rich in iron ore, timber, 
rubber trees, coffee, ivory, nuts. 
Many of the resources are untapped. 

Liberia is the size of Ohio. Its pop- 
ulation is about 1,600,000. 
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Hydrogen Bomb Discussed 


Our Government is studying plans 
for a new and more powerful atomic 
bomb. It is a hydrogen bomb. The 
atomic bombs we now have are ura- 
nium and plutonium bombs. 

The hydrogen bomb would be the 
most powerful weapon known to 
man. One small-size hydrogen bomb 
could probably destroy an area of 
100 to 2,000 square miles. This means 
it could wipe out any large city. 

The hydrogen bomb might be 
1,000 times more powerful than the 
atomic bomb which destroyed Hiro- 
shima, Japan, during World War II. 

A urarfium bomb must have only 
one size to make it go off at the right 
time. If it is smaller, it won't go off 
at all. If it is larger, it explodes too 
soon. 

A hydrogen bomb could be made 
any size, as long as it wasn’t too big 
to be delivered. 

The supply of uranium and pluto- 
nium is limited. Hydrogen is the 
cemmonest element in nature. Scien- 
tists would probably use a kind of 
hydrogen called “deuterium.” 


HEAT FROM U-BOMB 


Tremendous heat would be needed 
to set off the hydrogen bomb. 

Until recently such heat existed no- 
where on earth, but only on the sur- 
face of the sun. There hydrogen 
explosions are constantly going on. 
Now the uranium bomb creates for a 
short time heat even greater than that 
of the sun. 

Heat from a uranium bomb would 
be used to set off the hydrogen 
bomb. It would act as a trigger. 

The big question today is: Should 
the U. S. build a hydrogen bomb? 

President Truman and his advisers 
must answer this question. 

Some people believe we should 
build this bomb. They say the U. S. 
should be as strong as possible. They 
say other nations will also be able to 
build this bomb. The U. S. should be 
prepared. 

Other people believe we should 
not build the hydrogen bomb. They 
say the U. S. should not create such 
a terrible weapon. If we do, they say, 
we would start a race among nations 
to build hydrogen bombs. They say 
this race might some day wipe us 
all out. 


.« Science News —~——— 


Pluto’s Diameter 

Nine planets, including Earth, 
move in orbits around our sun. The 
most distant planet is Pluto. It can 
hardly be seen, even through power- 
ful telescopes. 

Since 1930, when Pluto was discov- 
ered, astronomers have tried to meas- 
ure Pluto’s size. Recently, on a clear 
night, a U. S. astronomer succeeded. 
He reports that Pluto’s diameter is 
about 6,500 miles. (Earth’s diameter 
is nearly 8,000 miles. ) 

Pluto is more than 3,000,000,000 
miles from Earth. It takes Pluto 247 
years to travel in its orbit around 
the sun. 


Snowy Owls Visit U.S. 


The Arctic snowy owl, shown be- 
low, is a rare U. S. visitor. 

But this winter snowy owls are fly- 
ing to the U. S. searching for food. 
Some have been reported as far south 
as Washington, D. C. 

Most snowy owls stay in northern 
Canada and Alaska throughout the 
year. They feed mainly on small 
rodents called lemmings. There is a 
shortage of lemmings in the Arctic 
this winter. 

A snowy owl, about two feet tall, 
is a fast-swooping bird which attacks 
ducks, rabbits, and starlings. It also 
kills farm pests such as rats, mice, 
crows, and locusts. Unlike many 
other owls, the snowy owl hunts dur- 
ing the day as well as the night. It 
has small eyes, white feathers, and 
black spots. 


American Museum of Naturai History 
A snowy owl from the Arctic. 





PPTALY 


A FLAG-DECKED snowplow 

roared through the gaily deco- 
rated streets of an Italian mountain 
village one day last month. “Viva 
l'America!” (Long live America), 
cried the 4,000 villagers. 

At Capracotta, this village high in 
the Apennine Mountains of southern 
Italy, snow falls about six months of 
the year. Winter storms pile up 15- 
foot drifts. 

Once Capracotta had a snowplow. 
German soldiers took it away during 
World War II. For six winters the 
village was cut off from the world by 
blizzards. They had no plow to open 
the roads. 

Capracotta’s mayor heard that 
many Italian-Americans lived in Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. He wrote a let- 
ter about his village’s troubles to the 
mayor of Jersey City. 

CAPRACOTTA CLIPPER 

People in Jersey City and nearby 
towns raised money to buy a plow 
for Capracotta. They named it the 
“Capracotta Clipper.” They even sent 
a mechanic to Capracotta to show 
the people how to run the plow. Now 
Capracotta won't be marooned* in 
winter again. 

In many ways the U. S. is helping 
Italy rise again from the wreckage 
of World War II. Capracotta’s plow 
is just one small gift. Our Govern- 
ment has sent more than two billion 
dollars’ worth of help to Italy since 
World War II ended. That money 
has bought many things Italy needs. 

Think of ships, hundreds of ships, 
steaming into the harbors of Genoa 
and Naples and Leghorn. Over there 
is a shipload of U. S. tractors. It will 
help farmers grow more food. 

Near it is a cargo of U. S. machin- 
ery. Some of it will go to a factory in 
Milan to make more trucks to carry 
more food to market. Here is a load 
of oil needed for fuel for that truck 
factory. Another ship has coal. It will 
be used to make steel to build the 
truck. Another ship has cotton to be 


*% Means word is defined on page 14 


made into cloth. Another has wheat 
for hungry children. 


The most important aid to Italy, 


was started about two years ago. It 
is sometimes called the Marshall 
Plan because it was suggested by 
General George C. Marshall when he 
was U. S. Secretary of State. 

Under the Marshall Plan the na- 
tions of western Europe are working 
to produce more goods,- and the 
United States supplies some of the 
materials they need. 

The Marshall Plan got under way 
in April, 1948. It will continue for 


about two more years. In the first 
two years of the Marshall Plan, Italy 
has surprised the world by making a 
splendid comeback. 

Two years ago Italy was like a very 
ill patient who had just pulled 
through a terrible crisis*. She had 
gotten rid of the dictator Mussolini, 
who ruled Italy for 20 years. She had 
begun to clean up the damage of 
World War II. 

But Italy was treated as one of the 
defeated countries, though many 
Italians had helped the Allies. Some 
of her land and all of her colonies 
had been taken away. She was not al- 
lowed to join the United Nations. 

Suppose you were a reporter in 
Italy two years ago. You stopped a 
working man on the street and asked: 
“How are things with you?” He 
might have said: 

“Just look at me. Don’t you see my 
patched clothes? I only have work 
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Most of Italy is hilly except for the Po Valley and some areas along the coasts. 








about two days a week. I hardly earn 
enough to buy bread and cheese and 
olive oil for two meals a day for my 
family. No wonder my children some- 
And there are 
a lot of others who have no work at 


all.” 


Suppose you met the same man 


times cry from hunger 


again today. He’s still thin and poorly 


dressed. But he walks along more 
jauntily* 
‘Yes, times are a little better.” he 


“Tm 


Prices have gone down a little 


says working more steadily 
now 
rhere’s more food in the shops now 
that 


helping us 


Those supplies come from 


America are produce 
more goods. Italy's factories are turn- 
ng out more goods now than they 


did 


triends have found jobs 


before the war. Lots of my 
But 
the patient is far from well. Nearly 
two still have 


jobs. The Communists are strong in 


Yes, things are better in Italy 


million workers no 
Italy and they are stirring up a good 
deal of trouble—riots and strikes 

The population is growing fast. 
Every year there are about 400,000 
new mouths to feed. 

Italy has a hard time feeding its 
46,000,000 people. The country is 
about twice as large as Illinois but 
has more than five times as many 
people. 

Hills mountains cover four 
fifths of the land. Italian farmers do 
the best they can with their rocky 
land. On an Italian hillside, carefully 
tended olive trees seem to be grow- 


and 


Phote from 





ing out of the bare rock. Sometimes 
you see gardens growing on ledges 
that can only be reached by going 
down a ladder 

On such tiny tarms a family can't 
raise enough food to live on. On the 
other hand, there are many places in 
the central and southern part of Italy 
where landlords own huge estates 
tenant-farmers work for the 
landlord. Often the landlords let 
much of the estates lie unused 


Poor 


The Po River Valley Ttaly United World Film 


Woman scrubs her family’s clothes at the town open-air laundry. 
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In Venice, city of canals, gondolas take the place of trucks and cars. 


The Italian government is planning 
to divide up some of the big estates 
and give land to tenant-farmers. But 
nothing has been done yet. Recently 
groups of poor farmers in southern 
and central Italy have marched to 
nearby estates and seized unused 
land to make farms. 

Italy is not rich in minerals. She 
has sulfur and mercury and beautiful 
marble. But she lacks coal and oil 
and iron for her factories 

On a map Italy looks like a boot 
striding through the Mediterranean 
Sea. That boot is made up of three 
very different parts 


1. THE PO BASIN 


In the north of Italy is a_basin- 
shaped region as big as West Vir 
Across this basin flows Italy's 
the Po 

The sides of the basin are the Alps 
and Apennine Mountains. Through 
the ages mountain streams have car 
ried earth and bits of rock down to 
the plain below 


ginia 


greatest river 


On the plain the streams flow more 
slowly. Gradually they drop their 
load of earth and rock. Thus the rich, 
deep soil of the Po valley was built 
In places the land is level as a table 
top for miles around. 

Scarcely a foot of this rich land 
goes to waste 

Did you ever see a “three-story 





In Rome there are more families than apartments. Many f 


farm’? Youll find many in the Po 
On the “ground floor” are 
fields of wheat and corn and vegeta- 
bles. Around the edges of the fields 
are fruit trees and mulberry trees, 
the “upper floor” crop. Between are 


basin 


grapes, on vines slung between the 


trees. They are the “second floor” 
crop. 

The mulberry leaves are fed to silk- 
vorms Many homes have ac aretully 
attic where the 
tended. The Po valley is 
me ot the tew pl ices outside ot Asia 
that produce fine silk 

In the 
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This spine region is bleak and 
bare. Many hills are barren. In win- 
ter, rain and snow storms whip 
through the lofty valleys. 

As you go south, the mountains 
get higher and the land gets poorer. 
You find villages clinging to the top 
of steep peaks. They were built cen- 
turies ago for safety from bands of 
thieves and killers who prowled the 
countryside. The people are safe 
enough now. But Italian farmers 
don't like to live “out in the country.” 
They prefer to crowd into villages, 
even if they have to trudge miles to 
their fields 


3. COASTAL PLAINS 
AND FOOTHILLS 


Che Apennine country is tar differ- 
ent from the fertile fields and hill- 
sides closer to the coasts. 

Suppose you have traveled all the 
way down the Apennines to Calabria, 
the “toe” of the boot of Italy. You 
are only a few miles from the warm 
blue sea at the southern tip of sunny 
Italy 


Evergreens 


But the mountain air is cool. 
the _ hillsides. 
Nights are likely to be frosty, even 
in midsummer. 

the mountainside and 
you walk into a different world. You 


crown 


Go down 


find yourself in a garden-land of 


olives and citrus fruit and date trees 


Even cotton grows well and giant 
flowers bloom here. 

This “third Italy” near the coasts 
has many fine farms. 


THE ISLANDS OF ITALY 


Not all of Italy is in the “boot.” 
One sixth of Italy’s land is made up 
of islands. Tourists in Naples usually 
hurry out to Capri to see the famous 
Blue Grotto*. But Italy has more im 
portant islands than Capri 

If you look at the map, you'll see 
that the “toe” of the Italian boot 
seems to be kicking an odd-shaped 
football. The football is the island of 
Sicily. It’s a little smaller than Mary- 
land and it 
south 

Mt. Etna, the famed volcano, has 
Sicily with many 
lavers of volcanic ashes. These ashes 


lies just about as far 


covered eastern 
have made eastern Sicily a wonder- 
fully fertile farm land. Volcanic ash 
is rich in the minerals that plants 
need. 

In spite of rich fields and a pleas- 
ant climate, Sicily is no paradise 
The farmers of this crowded land are 
among the poorest in Italy. Like 
many people of southern Italy, many 
Sicilians leave their country and go 
to the United States. Italians emi- 
grate in large numbers from north- 
ern Italy, too, but they usually go 
either to neighboring countries of 
Europe or to South America. 


SARDINES FROM SARDINIA 

Not far from Sicily is stony Sar- 
dinia. It is about the same size as 
Sicily but its land is not so rich. 

Sardines were named for Sardinia 
It’s said these tiny fish were first 
caught off Sardinia’s shores. 

Years ago Sardinia was ruled by a 
royal family that played a big part 
in Italy’s history. 

A century ago Italy was split up 
into dozens of little kingdoms. The 
King of Sardinia helped unite them 
into the present nation of Italy. In 
1861 he became the first king of this 
united Italy. 

How times change! In 1946 Italy 
voted against having a king. The first 
king’s great-grandson, Humbert, lost 
his crown and had to leave Italy. 

The Italian people had voted to be- 
come a republic. They believed their 
country would be more democratic 
and better off as a republic. 


*® Means word is defined on page 14. 





How We Live 
in Rome 


By Vera Politano 


ERHAPS you have: heard the say- 

ing that Rome is the city built on 
seven hills. The house where I live is 
on one of those hills—the Quirinal 
In this neighborhood there are many 
public buildings. There is also the 
old royal palace. 

The building in which I live is an 
old one, in bad repair. It is filled with 
many families—like my own—whose 
homes were destroyed when Rome 
was bombed. 

I live with my parents and my 
sister Maria Luisa. She is nine years 
old and I am 14. The four of us live 
in two small rooms. Our living room 
is so tiny that we must hang some of 
our chairs on the wall when we aren't 
using them. There is also a small bed- 
room, and a tiny balcony where we 
cook, wash, and eat when the weather 
is warm enough. 

Not far from my home you can see 
the ruins of many of the wonderful 
buildings of ancient Rome. There are 
tall, beautiful columns, and fine 
archways, as well as the walls and 
foundations of many 
public buildings. 

When your fellow-Americans visit 
Rome, they always wish to see these 
ancient ruins, which are over 2.000 
years old. They also marvel at the 
Colosseum. This great outdoor thea- 
tre was where the ancient Romans 
watched the fights of the gladiators*® 

Of course I studied about the an- 
cient Romans in school, and now | 
am learning Latin 


temples and 


which was their 
language. I also study Italian, French 
mathematics, geography, domestic 
science, gymnastics, and religion. I 
am in the eighth grade now. I started 
school when I was 6 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Beside a one-time palace in 
Rome is an open-air market. 


. 


My school is in an old palace. All 
over Rome, these palaces are being 
used as schools, office building;, and 
apartment houses. Many houses and 
schools were destroyed during the 
war, and it will take a long time to 
build new ones. These old buildings 
are often very grand-looking from 
the outside, but inside they are old 
and run-down. 

Sometimes I take sandwiches to 
school for my lunch. But most of the 
time I go home for lunch. When we 
eat at home, we always have pasta, 
vegetables, and bread. Pasta is our 
Italian word for food like spaghetti 
and macaroni. We are very fond of 
pasta and eat it every day. We espe- 
cially like macaroni when it has been 
“sun-dried.” 

If you visit a macaroni factory, you 
are sure to see the long, freshly-made 
strands being hung on “clothes-lines” 
on the roof in good weather 

We shop for our food in a big mar- 
ket which is held outdoors. Each day 
the people come and set up their 


Valley—( Italy 
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Factory worker cutting pasta. 
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tables and stalls. They sell fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, and fish. The square 
is always crowded with people buy- 
ing things and standing about talking. 
Late in the afternoon, everyone packs 
things away and the market disap- 
pears. Then the square is swept and 
washed ctean again. There are many 
such outdoor markets held all over 
Rome. 

Sometimes we have fish at home 
but we very seldom eat meat. It is 
much too expensive. 

My father has not been able to 
work since he became ill two years 
ago. He receives a pension of 20,000 
lire (about $33) a month. This year 
my school books alone cost my father 
$13. So you can understand how dif- 
ficult it is for us. 

Fortunately, my younger sister is 
sponsored by a U. S. organization 
called the Save the Children Federa- 
tion. We are very grateful to our 
U. S. friends for the food, clothing, 
and rent money which they send us. 

Before my father fell ill, he was an 
official of the Rome police force. Our 
policemen stand on small platforms 
to direct traffic. This is not an easy 
job, for traffic in Rome is very heavy. 

As well as automobiles and trucks 
there are many horse-drawn carts 
and hundreds of small motorcycles. 

At Christmastime, people who can 
afford it honor the policemen by 
bringing them gifts. These presents- 
usually packages of food—are piled 
up around the policeman’s traffic 
platform. 

Italian children have their own 
special festival for Christmas. We set 
out our shoes for gifts the night be 
fore Epiphany (January 6), which 
is also called Twelfth Night because 
it is 12 days after Christmas. Ou 
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vifts are said to be brought by La 
Befana, the good old woman who 
dresses in rags and rides a broom- 
stick. She leaves only ashes in the 
shoes of the bad children. 

Last summer I had a fine vacation 
it a children’s camp whith is run by 


he government. The camp is high in 


the mountains, at a place called Ter- 
ninilo, not very far from Rome. The 
summer before | spent my vacation 
1 Denmark. My best friend and I 
vere taken to Denmark by the Save 
the Children Federation. I hope that 
t will be possible for me to go to the 
country this summer, too. It is won- 
lerful to have lots of fresh air and 
atter 


crowded streets 


sunshine living in Rome's 


By Franco D’Ingiullo 


VERY exciting thing happened to 
me a short time ago. I had dinner 
vith the American movie actor, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. . 
Mir. Fairbanks was visiting Rome, 
here I live. A dinner was given for 
n by CARE, a U. S. organization 
hich sends food pac kages to Italy 
id other Italian 
ldren were chosen to attend the 
Hier 


countries. Some 
and I was one of them. I am 
ving the menu of the dinner, for it 
as a verv fine meal 
| have never had so much good 
tood. At home we usually eat soup 
ind bread, vegetables and potatoes 
We can seldom afford pasta 
Chere are five of us in my family: 
iy grandmother, my mother, my 
sister Lea, who is six, and my brother 
» Fernando I am eleven. 
We live We all share 
the bedroom and use the other room 
is kitchen 


room 


who is nine 
in two. rooms 
dining room. and living 
Close to the house we live in is a 
me house whic h has been nic knamed 
e Monkey Palace 

Once ivery fi 


ch tamily lived in 


Someone thein a 


sent 


1 China. One dav as the 


her were 


! leaving the 
heard the 


monkey chat 
They4ooked up 
ng with the il 
otf the root 
ned. As 

they vowed to 
the Madonna*® on 
Vas saved When 
thev found the 


- und unharmed 
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Girl is measuring olive oil for a 
customer in a small grocery store. 


Today the statue of the Madonna still 
stands on the corner of the roof. 

My school is also near my home, so 
| can walk to school easily. I am in 
the fifth grade, and I study history, 
geography, mathematics, Italian, nat- 
ural science, and religion. I should 
like to be able to study drawing, for 
I want to be a painter when I grow 
up 

After school I run errands for my 
mother, or help her at home. If she 
does not need me, I sometimes stay 
home to paint or read. At other times 
I play football with my friends. We 
nay play in the park, or in the court- 
yard of our church, or in the church’s 
gymnasium. 

The priests at our parish church* 
plan many activities for us. At Christ- 
nas they have a tree for all of us, 
and they give us a big party. 

Occasionally on Saturdays my 
triends and I hike outside of Rome 
for a picnic. There are big 
grassy fields near the city. The coun- 
tryside around Rome was once 
swampy and unhealthy. But the 
swamps were drained, and now it is 


many 


a rich farming area. Often when you 
are still in sight of the city, you come 
across sheep grazing or farmers plow- 
ing with their cows. 

My favorite sport is swimming 1m 
the Tiber. The Tiber flows 


through the city of Rome, and many 


River 


bridges have been built across it 
Across the Tiber is Saint Peter's 
Church. This very large and famous 
church is the mother church of the 
Roman Catholic religion. St. Peters 
is in Vatican City. The Vatican is 
within Rome. But it is an independ 


* Means word is defined on page 14 


ent state which does not belong to 
Italy. It is ruled by the Pope, who is 
the head of the Catholic 
Church. Within Vatican City, in 
addition to Saint Peter's, are the 
palaces of the Pope and the lovely 
Vatican gardens. 


Roman 


A great many people are visiting 
the Vatican this year, because it is a 
Holy Year for Roman Catholics 
Millions of Catholics from all over 
the world are making pilgrimages* 
to Rome to receive the Pope's bless- 
ings. A Holy Year occurs once every 
twenty-five years. 

Sometimes in Rome you see small 
children asking these visitors for 
coins. My mother has often told me 
never to do this. She says it is not 
right and that we must get along on 
what we have. Since we have so 
little, it means a great deal to us to 
receive the help which the Save the 
Children Federation is giving to my 
sister Lea. 





NOTICE 


We have not published the addresses 
of Vera and Franco because they can- 
not read English and could not afford 
the postage to answer any letters. 

If you, your class, or school would 
like to help an Italian boy or girl like 
Vera or Franco, and exchange letters 
with the child you help, then write to 
Save the Children Federation at 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
fhe Federation will tell you how, for 
$96, you can sponsor a child for a 
whole year. 

Junior Scholastic gratefully acknow!- 
edges the assistance of Dr. Charles R. 
Joy of the Save the Children Federa- 
tion in obtaining the interviews with 
Vera and Franco. 


Scissors grinder works his wheel with 
foot-pedals, sharpening knives, scissors 








Ahe Lincoln Loved a Joke 


people. 

He was a humble man, who 
didn’t think of himself as great or 
important. 

He talked the way ordinary peo- 
ple talked. He never used big words 
just for the sake of using big words. 
He didn’t say a man was “reprehen- 
sible.” Lincoln said, “He’s a bad 
egg.” Often there were mistakes in 
his grammar 

Lincoln was a kind and courteous 
man. He always was able to make 
people feel at home. One time he 
was speaking at a big meeting. 
Tables had been set up so that peo- 
ple could eat their dinners in com- 
fort at While Lincoln was 
eating, an old woman he knew came 
up and greeted him. 

Lincoln said, “Why, Granny, have 
you no place to eat your dinner?” 

She said she hadn't come to eat. 
“| just came to see you, Mr. Lin- 


A LINCOLN was a man of the 


noon. 


coln,” she said. 

“This won't do, Granny. You must 
have a place here. Come and take 
my place.” Lincoln took his turkey 
leg and bread and butter, and ate 
them sitting on the ground by a 
tree. 

Another thing for which Lincoln 
was famous was his love of jokes 
He was always telling funny stories 
and he told them very well 

Lincoln used to carry with him 
Joe Miller's joke book. This book 
had more than a thousand jokes and 
One of them tells of the 
Abbe Vogler 


mitated a thunderstorm so well on 


stories in it 
famous organist who 
the organ that for miles around all 
the milk turned sour 


Another tells of a wo led officer 


on a battlefield who was howling 
with pain. A second wounded officer 
near him called out: “What do you 
make such a noise for? Do you think 
nobody is killed but yourself?” 

One of Lincoln's favorite riddles 
went this way: “If three pigeons sit 
on a fence and you shoot and kill 
one of them, will be 
left?” 

Everybody always said, “Two, of 
course.” 


how many 


“No, there 
two will fly 


would 
the 


Lincoln 
won't, for 
away.” 

Lincoln used to tell of a Kentucky 
horse sale where a boy was riding a 
fine horse to show off its points. A 
man whispered, “Look here, boy, 
hain’'t that horse got the splints?” 

The boy answered, “Mister, | 
don’t know what the splints is, but 
it it’s good for him, he has got it; if 
it ain't good for him, he ain't got it.” 

Wherever Lincoln went he met 
with the champion story-tellers of 
the neighborhood. They would sit 
for hours having contests to see who 
could tell the best jokes. 


say, 
other 


After a while people began to put 
Lincoln into jokes. When they heard 
a certain kind of joke, they felt sure 
that 
the story 


Lincoln had been the man in 


They said he was the man walking 
along a dusty road when a stranger 
He said to 


in a buggy came along 


the stranger, “Will you be so good as 
to take my overcoat to town for me?” 

The stranger said he would be glad 
to, but asked, “How will you get your 
overcoat back again?” 

“Oh, that’s easy! I'm going to stay 
right inside of it.” 

The same joke-tellers felt sure it 
Lincoln who had said to the 
hotel waiter, “Say, if this is coffee, 
then please bring me some tea; but if 
this is tea, please bring me some 
coftee.” 

Lincoln’s humor often helped him 
make his point without seeming to 
lecture 


Was 


One morning some boys had been 
stirring up a goat so that it would 
go tor people and butt them off their 
teet. Lincoln came walking along the 
street, heading for his law office, and 
the goat went for him: 

Lincoln bent over quickly and 
grabbed the two horns of the goat. 
He put his face close to the goat's 
face and drawled: 

“Now there isn’t any good reason 
why you should want to harm me; 
and there isn’t any good reason why 
| should want to harm you. The world 
is big enough for both of us to live 
in. If you behave yourself as you 
ought to, and if I behave myself as 
I ought to, we'll get along without a 
cross word or action and we'll live in 
peace and harmony like good neigh- 
bors 

Then Lincoln picked up the goat 
by his two horns, dropped him over 
a high fence, and walked on. 

The material on this page was drawn 
from Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie 
Years, Vol. I, by Carl Sandburg, pub- 


lished by Harcourt. Brace & Co., 
New York. 1926, 


Ine., 





NE Sunday Spencer MacCallum 
and I were talking about climbing 

El Misti, the 19,350-foot snow-capped 
voleano hovering over Arequipa 
Peru. 

For two months | had been looking 
at it while breakfasting on our roof 
terrace, wishing I could climb up to 
the crater. One week later I was able 
to say, like Caesar in history, “I came! 
[ saw! I conquered!”"—me and Spen- 
cer, that is. My bones ached. my lips 
were cracked, and my nose was a 
sore red ball, but I would go through 
all the torture again for the thrill of 
those tew minutes while we were on 
top looking out over Peru 

When Spence and I announced we 
vere going to climb El Misti 
mothers, my 
Kay, and my 
vyomng, too 


During the next twe 


our 
eleven-year-old sister 


father said they were 


) davs every 
ne at Quinta Bates, where we were 
staying, helped outfit us with warm 


othes 


and ad\ ce 


Wednesday morning at 8 a 


uy mn 
found us o he outskirts of Are 
out u sombreros and 
L for the guick 
vith the 

Another how ssed before he 
showed lip Then Our 
] 


rood were 


rolls 
little 
Domingo the 


mp out 


blanket 
ind loaded on the 


prac k 


vuide madd is thy 


burro. Senor 


our water 


The 


ighest Hole 
in Peru 


By Cappy Hostetler 


Cappy Hostetler with 


his parrot “Lora.” 


Photos by Henry H 


He said we would find some at Aguas 
Milagros, the miracle waters—a mira- 
cle if you found them. We didn’t. 

Senor Domingo looked like a ban- 
dit in the cowboy pictures—a small 
skinny Indian with a beard, a scar 
under his left eye, and a big dirty 
sombrero. He went on foot all the 
way, kicking and screaming at the 
burro and mules. 

At last, at 10:30 a.m., we were oft 
in a cloud of dust and at a snail's 
We crawled along the rough 
through the desert, down can- 
yons, and along dry, rocky river beds 
The sun was glaring hot. Our mules 
kicked up dust which filled 
mouths and noses 

About two o'clock we stopped at 
a tambo, a rest house for llama trains. 


pace 
trail, 


our 


ate and_ rolls 
Mother wasnt used to riding. She 
looked funny 


There we orandes 
walking around with 
bent knees. And we all had a laugh 
when Spence’s mother, in trying to 
mule. fell on the cook 
kettle and bent it 


In the afternoon we passed llama 


mount her 


herds grazing in the canyons. I had 
heard they spit at you if you give 
them a chance. I took no chances 

\ purple and orange sunset found 
us steadily climbing, and it was get 
ting cold. Way below us were the 
lights of like a bunch of 
sparklers 


\requipa 


The guide kept saying we would 
soon reach Monte Blanco, the rest 
station at the base of the cone. Noth- 
ing is left of it but the walls. We were 
counting on those for protection 
from the wind—but where were they? 

Now we were going single file 
through the ichu grass, a delicacy to 
the llamas, singing all the songs we 
knew. Soon we were too cold even 
for that and yelled at Senor Domingo 
to stop for eats and warm clothes. 
Nothing like a big. blazing fire and 
food 


WHAT A NIGHT! 


But there was no wood, no Aguas 
Milagros, nothing, period. Just cold 
and more cold! We lit clumps of ichu 
grass, but the fire burned down 
quickly to a smoke screen 

We didn't have the energy, at an 
altitude of 17,000 feet, to drag our- 
selves any farther. We plopped down 
on our blankets and tried to sleep 
I kept thinking of hamburgers with 
relish and ketchup, and apple pie. 

What a long night! Spence’s mother 
got siroche, high altitude sickness. 
and I heard Spence getting her medi- 
cine. I got up, too, staggered around 
lit some ichu grass, and ate a hunk of 
cheese. IT could hear Mother, Dad, 
and Kay arguing over the blankets 

As daylight outlined the mountain 
peaks Senor Domingo called us to 
pack up and get ready to hit the trail 

without breakfast. No one moved 
very fast. We left the ichu grass and 
started climbing in the volcanic ash 
The mules didn’t like it and got more 
stubborn 

We didn't like it either—because 
we began to suspect that Senor Do 
mingo did not know where he was 
going. We 


became sure of it when 





he borrowed Mother's mule and went 
on ahead to look for the trail. 

He came back and said we would 
have to lead the This 
meant crawling on all fours from 
rock to rock. Spence and I were 
ahead of the others when suddenly 
there were the walls of the rest sta- 
tion—ahd Monte Blanco. Yippee! We 
breakfasted on oranges and rolls. 

Spence started up on foot. The rest 
*t us rode the 


mules up. 


The zig-zag 
path was just wide enough for their 
leet. They balked at each step and 
the Indian had to get in back of each 
one, velling and kicking, urging them 


on 


mules 


Half-way up Spence’s mother got 
siroche again and we parked her on 
Next, Dad had to give up 
because his mule did. Dad's too big 
to drag himself up at that altitude— 
18,000 feet now. Kay felt faint and 
Mother insisted on taking her back 
That left Spence, the Indian. and me. 


a le dge 


WE ARRIVE 


We thought we 
there 


but 
was always another gully to 
cross. The mu'es went down in vol- 
ash to their knees. It sure got 
rough. My head hurt and I felt dizzy, 
but turn back—never! We were going 


were close 
canic 


straight up when we reached the last 
rim. Then there we were! 

I held my breath in wonder at this 
strange new world—glistening snow- 
capped peaks in a circle around us; 
tar below us the green valley of Are- 


Cappy and Spence salute El Misti after climb. 


quipa, just a speck in the desert; and, 
in the distance, the blue Pacific. 

At our feet was the crater with 
walls of high odd-shaped cliffs of 
red, yellow, and brown. At the base 
the ground was covered with snow. 
Toward the middle, there rose up out 
of the black lava dust a smaller cone 
from which we could see vapor 
rising. 

We just stood there for a while. 
Then Spence took some pictures— 
one of which turned out to be a 
triple exposure. Then we started 
down ’ 


BACK TO AREQUIPA 


We whooped and hollered at the 
sight of Monte Blanco. The folks 
were lying around resting. Everyone 
was anxious to leave the high altitude 
and we lit out pronto. This time we 
were on the right trail and without 
Senor Domingo, who had to get our 
burro back from where we had left 
him in the ichu grass. 

At sunset we again saw the lights 
ot Arequipa, but they didn’t get any 
closer for hours and hours. I got the 
creeps at dark, when we still had not 
met up with the Indian and the burro. 

We were letting the mules hunt 
the trail when, suddenly, who should 
appear out of the bushes but our 
Indian, looking for the trail, too. 

From then on, we just trusted to 
the mules and luck. It was 11 p.m. 
before we reached the streets of Are- 
quipa and went back to Quinta Bates. 
We got down mighty fast to some 


13 


serious eating in front of our own 
fireplace. 

Mother was all for having me and 
Kay eat our breakfast in bed the next 
morning, but I had to get up to the 
roof terrace and salute my pal, E] 
Misti. How could it look the same 
when I felt so different? What a vol- 
cano! And man! Did I feel great! 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


We asked Cappy to tell us something 
about himself and what he is doing in 
South America. Here is his answer: 

I am 15 years old. We are from San 
Jose, Calif., and left the States when I 
was 12, with the idea of working our 
around South America. Dad is a 

engineer; Mother is a photog- 
rapher. 


way 


radio 


We lived in Rio de Janeiro for two 
vears, where 1 went to the American 
School with 350 other U. S. kids. I 
spent all my free time on Copacabana 
Beach, swimming and playing football. 
There we acquired “Lora,” our talkative 
parrot, She goes everywhere with us 
and is housebroken when on my 
shoulder. 

My main interests here in Peru are 
digging up old Inca bones and collecting 
minerals, 

In Arequipa I’ve had a tutor in 
Spanish, math, history and geography. 
I can’t go to school because Dad has 
been working at gold and copper mines 
and we’re in a different part of the 
country every few months. 

Our next jaunt will be through the 
jungle from Iquitos down the Amazon 
River, where I hope to see some head- 
hunters and crocodiles, 

We plan to go back to the States in 
about a year. 


Cappy and Spence’s mother on the way up El Misti. 





HOW WORDS CHANGE 


debate. When you debate a ques 
you should con 
not try to beat him 
But when this word was first 


tion with so neone 
trol your temper 
own 
sed it did mean “to beat down.” 
First there Latin word 
hatuere, which “to beat 


Later the Romans added the prefix 


was the 


meant 


de—meaning “down. 

Next the word appeared in French 
is debatre, meaning “to fight.” The 
English kept this meaning when they 
first took over the word as debate 

But during the 15th century, peo- 
ple stopped using debate as a fighting 
word. Perhaps they were tired of all 
the fighting which went on during 
the Middle Ages. At any rate. debate 
came to mean “to discuss.” “to con- 
sider ‘i 

Since people often debated ques 
tions at public meetings, they drew 
up careful rules for keeping order 
during debates. They were taking no 
chances that their new word might 
slip back into its old meaning of 
beating down or fighting 


Same or Opposite? 


Have you ever played “same or 
opposite?” Well, put on your thinking 
cap, for here we go 

This is a same or opposite ques 
tion: True is to false as good is to 
fue and false have 
They 


nyms. Therefore, to solve the prob- 


As you can see 


opposite meanings are anto- 


lem vou must fill in an antonym for 

good. The correct word is bad 
When the first 

problem are synonyms—words with 


two words in a 


similar meanings—vou must solve the 
problem by giving a synonym for the 
third word 

Can you solve these problems? Be 
sure to figure out whether the first 
two words are synonyms or antonyms 
(Hint: If you have trouble telling 
these two apart, remember both same 
and synonym start with s. ) 

1. Big is to large as small is to 


Old is to young as pretty is to 


Bright is to dull as rude is to 


Clumsy is to graceful as noise is 
to 

Funny is to humorous as angry 
is to ‘ 


Quick is to fast as happy is to 





ARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 
crisis 
Noun 4 


ment t 


KRlI-sihs. Kri rhymes with try 
turning 


gy point The decisive 


m 
in illness or an event—when 


the situation is about to change for bet 
r or tor worse 

GLAD-ih-ay-ters. Pro 
Noun 


Rome 


gladiators 
ay as in say.) Trained 


hter yt 


incient These men 


ere slaves who f night each other with 
vords or knives for the imusement of 
in audience 

grotto (GROT-oh. Pro: 
is in not.) Noun. A cave 

jauntily (JAWN-tih-lih). Adverb. An 
easy, lively manner of moving 

Madonna (muh-DON-uh. Pronounce 
o as in not.) Proper noun. Italian name 
given to Mary, Mother of Jesus 

maroon (muh-ROON). Verb. To puta 


hrst o 


rLitIC et 


person ashore on a desert island or a 
lonely area and leave him there 
oleomargarine (OH -lih-oh-MAHK 
Noun. A cooking 
usually white in 
the Latin 
Murgarine comes trom 


juh-reen or juh-rin) 
table fat 


comes 


and col N 
Oleo 
7 
] 


meaning on 


trom olk unm 


the Greek margaron, meaning “white of 
pear] 

parish church (PAR-ihsh. Pronounce 
in at A neighborhood church. A 


parish is a district which has been given 


a as 


its own priest and church 
pilgrimage (PIHL-gruh-mihj 

A long journey to a holy place 
reclaim (rih-KLAYM. Klaym rhymes 

with same.) Verb. To bring wasteland 


Noun 


or swampland into good condition 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Apennine (AP-uh-nine) 
Arequipa (ah-ray-KEE-pah) 
Capracotta (cahp-rah-COH tah) 


Right This Way 


Ruth 


asks us: 


Englert, of Mckeesport, Pa 


A girl is giving a party. Is it correct 
for her_to go out on the porch to talk 
to her own date if he says he has some 
thing important to discuss? 


If the 


minute or two, ves 


take a 
ill right 
If the 
longer, she 
should ask him to wait until the other 
guests have left or 


discussion will only 
It would be 
for her to step out of the room 


discussion is going to take 


until she can see him 
the next day 

The hostess should alwavs be on hand 
She should make sure that 
ind the 


at a party 
evervthing is 
quests are enjoving themselves 


gomg smoothly 


A girl should certainly enjov herself 
it her own party. But a party is held so 
that a group of people can have fun 
The hostess and 


should stick with the party 


together guests) 


Darwin Eggli, of Tremonton, Utah 


would like to know 


If your date asks you to buy her a 
candy bar or a soda, what should you do? 


That depends on your finances. If you 
can afford it, the pleasantest thing to do 
is to fall in with her request. But if you 
can't afford the extra expense, you need 
not be embarrassed to tell her, “I'm 
but my 
that far.” 

However, a girl should not ask her 
date to buy things for her. She should 
not hint about them. The bov has asked 
her for the date. It is his right to decide 
how much he can spend 


SOIT allowance won't stretch 


“Junior Writers” does not appear in 
Junior Scholastic this week. Instead, you 
will find “The Highest Hole in Peru.” 
a story by 15-year-old Cappy Hostetler, 
on pages 12 and 13. 





Marvelous 
Marlene 


ID you notice who was picked 

“woman athlete of the year” for 
1949? No, it wasn’t Babe Didrickson Za- 
harias, Zoe Ann Olsen, or Gussie Moran. 
In fact, it wasn’t even a “woman.” 

It was a girl, a high school sopho- 
more, no less! I refer to Marlene Bauer, 
the little golfer from Alexander High 
School in Los Angeles. At 15 years of 
age, she is the youngest person ever to 
be chosen “athlete of the year.” 

Blonde, blue-eyed Marlene blazed into 
the spotlight a year ago. After cleaning 
up all the junior tournaments in Califor- 
nia, she showed up in Philadelphia and 
stunned the golf world by copping the 
national junior title. 

That was only the beginning. From 
then on Marlene started taking on the 
big shots—the senior stars twice her age. 
She did all right, too. But nobody gave 
her a chance when she entered the 
National Amateur Championship. How 
could a kid of 15 stand up against the 
top women golfers in the game? 

Marlene promptly answered the ques- 
tion by polishing off Glenna Collet Vare, 
six-times former champion. She then 
went on to make golf history, becoming 
the youngest player ever to reach the 
semi-finals. 

In her next outing—the Texas Open— 
the Alexander High hot-shot reached 
the finals. Then came the final proof of 
her greatness—a victory over Babe Za- 
harias, the world’s top woman golfer, in 
the Hardscrabble Open. 

The man least surprised by Marlene’s 
success is her father, Dave Bauer. A 
golfer himself, Dad Bauer has been 
training his daughter for 12 years. Mar- 


“Woman athlete of 1949"°— 
Marlene Bauer, 15-year-old 
schoolgirl golfing wonder. 


lene began swinging a club at the age 
of three. At five she was playing 18- 
hole rounds, and at seven she was com- 
peting in tournaments. 

A cool little player, Marlene can 
make every kind of shot. Though she is 
just 5-feet-2-inches and weighs 118 
pounds, she can drive a ball 250 yards. 
The secret lies in her strength and co- 
ordination. She is strong enough to use 
a regular man’s driver—a club only 20% 
inches shorter than herself. 

“Marvelous Marlene” takes her suc- 
cess calmly. She is more concerned 
about maintaining her “A” average at 
Alexander High. 

e Mose Simms, of Oklahoma City, is 
probably the country’s No. 1 high school 
football fan. Every fall he travels some 
10,000 miles and sees about 150 school- 
boy teams in action. Then, with the help 
of 650 sportswriters and sportscasters, 
he picks an All-American Team. His 
1949 selections appear below. 

e All you baseball fans who are al- 
ways arguing about who is the greatest 
player in the game today, will be inter- 
ested in knowing how the country’s ex- 
perts feel about it. Here is the way they 
voted in a recent poll: 





Nome 
Menil Mavraides 
Hugh Ballard 
Roger Nelson 
Jack Smalley 
Joe Bush 
Bill Burtchaell 
J. T. Seaholm 
Harol Lofton 
John Lattner 
John Konek 
Ron Madlin 


Pos. 
End 
End 
Tackle 
Tackle 
Guard 
Guard 
Center 
Back 
Back 
Back 


Age Ht. 
18 6-1 
18 6 
18 63 
18 6-1 
7 62 
18 6-1 
18 6 
18 6 
7 61 
8 641 
18 62 





ALL-AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM, 1949 


Wt. 
200 
194 
235 
215 
210 
218 
190 
189 
195 
190 
218 


High School . 
Lowell, Mass. 
Tech, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wynnewood, Okla. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

St. Ambrose, Davenp'’t, la. 
Holy Cross, New Orleans 
Austin, Tex. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 
Fenwick, Chicago, III. 
Community, California, Pa. 
Bremerton, Wash. 








Acme photo 


(1) Joe DiMaggio (Yankees), (2) 

Ted Williams (Red Sox), (3) Jackie 
Robinson (Dodgers), (4) Stan Musial] 
(Cardinals), and (5) Lou Boudreau 
(Indians). 
e Up in the hills of West Virginia, 
there’s a guy who is scoring baskets like - 
mad. His name is George King and he 
plays for Morris Harvey College. In his 
first nine games George has averaged— 
hold on to your baskets, men—35.7 
points per game! 

Actually, it is an old story with 
George. Last year he averaged 29.1 
points a game over the entire season— 
tops for the nation. He is now threaten- 
ing the two greatest records in the book: 

Total points for one season—777, by 
Brooms Abramovic, Salem (W. Va.) 
College, 1942; and 

Total points four years—2,199, by 
Jim Lacy, Loyola of Baltimore, 1943-49. 

If the scoring King can average 26 
points a game for the season—and he 
seems a cinch ‘to do so—he will crack 
Lacy’s mark. If he can average about 31 
points a game for his remaining 20 
games, he will break Abramovic’s mark. 
e Why-Sportswriters-Die-Young Dept. 
Just 24 hours after my February 1 col- 
umn raving about the Long Island U. 
and St. John’s basketball teams went to 
press, North Carolina St. and De Paul 
blew into New York and knocked off 
both my star attractions. 

Remember how I praised L. I. U.’s 
iron-man team? Well, North Carolina 
St. played the entire game without a 
substitution. Remember my rave about 
Herb Scherer, L. I. U.’s 6-9 pivot man? 
Well, he scored only two baskets. 

That’s basketball for you. You just 
can’t win ‘em all. I believe the last 
major team to go through unbeaten was 
the 1940-41 L. I. U. club. 

—HeErmMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 38 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 76. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. genius who was known as 
the “Wizard of Menlo Park.” He contributed 
to the world such things as the phonograph, 
motion pictures and telephone transmitter. He 
was born on February 11, 1847, and died on 
October 18, 1931 


tf writing or print 


in 


Hotel 

A speck of dust 
Showing the 
Man's name 
You use this to catch butterflies 

A large tub for holding liquids 
His last name was — — — — — -, 
“Home on the 
Worthless dogs 
Abbreviation for Iowa 
Pack away 

One who rents a | 


truth of something. 


. Small rodent. 
20. Treats someone with scorn or rude- 
ness. 
. Seventh note of scale. 
. Preposition meaning in favor of. 
26. Prefix meaning three. 
7.~Baglike part of a plant or animal. 
29. Animal flesh used as food. 
2. Weep. 
Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
your edition next week. 
Solution te Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-wad; 4-ire; 5-Franklin; 10- 
lock; ll-are; 12-yon; 13-now; 14-season; 17- 
go; 18-viewed; 22-Ted; 23-net; 25-ills; 27- 
m_r; 28-steadily; 30-not; 3l-key 

DOWN: Il-wink; 2-ark; 3-Delano; 5-fly; 
6-Roosevelt; 7-acne; 8-iron; 9-New; 15-age; 
16-sow; 19-idle; 20-enmity; 2l-deal; 22-'tis; 
24-try; 26-sank; 29-doe 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
ii Tops, don't miss. “i Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 

Drama: “Three Came Home. 
“Intruder in the Dust. ~“#Battle- 
ground. ~#/Fame Is the Spur. 
wYeeAll the King’s Men. “Twelve 
o'Clock High. “#Chain Lightning 
“The Hasty Heart. “Sands of Iwo 
Jima. ##Samson and Delilah. “She 
Wore a Yellow Ribbon. ##/The Rugged 
O'Riordans. ##The Story of Seabiscuit 
“Whirlpool. “The Reckless Moment 

Comedy: 44 Adam's Rib. 4MDear 
Wife. “The Great Lover. “A Kiss for 
Corliss 

Musical: ~//On the 
Inspector General 


Town. ##The 


NEW MOVIES 


“THE BICYCLE THIEF (De Sica 
Production). This is the new Italian film 
that many U. S. movie critics have 
voted “the best film of 1949.” During 
the last few years, Italian movies have 
been walking off with many prizes in 
international film contests. 

What most movie-goers like about 
these post-war Italian films is that they 
do not “sugarcoat” life. They tell sto- 
ries about the real problems of every- 
day people. The Bicycle Thief is a good 
example of this, 

The film tells the story of Antonio, 
one of Italy's many unemployed work- 
ers. Antonio is offered a job—provided 
he can get a bicycle which he will need 
for his work. Antonio and his wife sell 
their sheets to get the bike. Then the 
bike is stolen the first day Antonio goes 
to work. 

The rest of the movie is about the 
search for the stolen bike. Antonio and 
his young son, Bruno, walk all day 
long. They wearily visit all the second- 
hand markets where the thief may try 
to sell the bicycle. 

It may sound as if the loss of a 
bicycle is a little thing on which to 
base a whole movie plot. But the bike 
is all that stands between Antorio’s 
family and starvation. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





You won't have a sallow skin 
If you let some fresh air in. 
Spend at least an hour a day 
in some form of outdoor play. 





There is no substitute for fresh air and sunshine. Outdoor 
exercise, even if it is only a brisk walk, puts color in your 
cheeks, a sparkle in your eyes, and tones up your whole body. 





$3,500 in cash awards . . . and the Grand 
Prize winner walks away with a total of 
$600 . . . 335 other prizes—for pictures, for 
snapshots, for the fun of it, plus prestige 
for you and your school. 

The four classes offer a place for any pic- 
ture you may make—or may have made 
recently. Look through these classes, read 
the rules . . . and get busy! The contest 
opened January 12—it closes April 14. 


Send in your entries NOW 
Here are the 4 classes: 

'. School Life—For pictures of the sort your 
school yearbook or paper could or should use 
pictures of all sorts of school activities ‘excepting 
sports and athletics, see Class 3) in class, in as- 
sembly, in social affairs, clubs, school projects, 
and all the thousand-and-one interests that 
together mean “school.” 
2. Fine Art—A special class for pictures made 
with artistic intent. The subject does not matter, 
but the “handling” does. This is the clase for 
scenics in town or country, for creative close-ups 
of animate or inanimate subjects, for any pic- 
ture carefully composed and so photographed 
that it will command the respect of artists and 
fine photographers. 
3. Sports Here is the class for your pictures of 
sports and athletics, in school or out, wherever 
you and the gang gather to play or to watch 
others play at the stadium, in the gym, out 
at the town’s ball park, in somebody's table 
tennis room, or the bowling alley, or out on a 
sandlot diamond. Action shots, side-line details, 
pictures of frenzied fans . . . anything related 
to sport. 
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4. Everydey Life For pictures of life 

in your community outside school. 

They'll show goings-on-about-town, 

your family, your friends, your neigh- 

bors and their babies, pets, and hob- 

bies. They'll show what you do on 

holidays and in camp; they'll show 

postmen, aviators, traffic cops, clergy- 

men—all sorte of people, places, and things. A 

Man from Mars would learn from these pictures Some of last 
how we Earthlings live. year’s top winners 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK Fill out this blank and send 


it in, with your entries, to 

the National High School 
Photographic Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. On the back of 
each picture entered, write clearly (1) your name and address (2) title of 
the picture (3) contest class, and (4) kind of camera and film used. 


Print Your Name 
Mr. Misa. 





Home Address. 





City 





Grade In School ida Age. 





National High School Photographic Awards 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


I submit __ prints for entry in the 1950 
National High School Photegrophic Awards. 


These photographs were taken by me since May 1, 1949. They have not 

been, and will not be, sold or submitted in any other contest pending the 

conclusion of the National High School Photographic Awards for 1949. 

On request I will furnish a formal assignment for the picture and publica- 

tion permission from persons appearing in it on forms supplied by sponsors. 

If one of my photos receives an award, it shall become the property of the 
* sponsors or their assigns. I have read the rules. 


Signature) 





Name of High School 





School Street Address. 





City State 





The National High School Photographic Awards are sponsored by the Eastman Kedak Co. 
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‘Citizenship Quiz @ = 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacecacacacacacacacacaca 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. OFF TO ITALY 


Underline the correct endings to the 
statements below. Score 5 points for 
each. Total, 20. 


1. On a map Italy has the shape of a 
a. football. b. leaf. c. boot. 
2. About four fifths of Italy’s land is 
a. hilly, mountainous, and rocky. 
b. level and desert-like. 
c. low-lying and marshy 
3. As a gift from Jersey City, N. J., 
the village of Capracotta has received a 
a. helicopter. b. snowplow. 
c. weather balloon. 
4. The U. S. aid program helping 
Italy get back on its feet is the 
a. Marshall Plan. 
b. Open Door Policy. 
ec. Truman Doctrine. 


My score 


2. HOW WE LIVE IN ROME 


Match the names in the upper col- 
umn with their correct descriptions in 
the lower column 
Total, 20 
a. Colosseum 
b. Vatican 
c. Tiber 


d. La Befana 


1. river Howing through Rome 

> 

2. old 
stick 

3. outdoor theatre of 

4 palace tf the Pope 


My 
3. CAPPY’S STORY 


W correct word next to the 
mistake in each sentence bel ww. Mis- 


t Score 5 
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each 
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large glac wr 
19,350 feet 


iT two 


had 


abc ve sea 


the 


climb the 


cattle 


group 
grazing 


\ 
in the canyons 


4. Finally, of the group 
eached the top of El Misti. 


seven 


My score 


4. NEWS REPORTER 


Circle the correct endings to the 
statements in the next column. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 30. 


1. Our 1950 population census will 
show how many members each state 
may send to the 

a. House of Representatives. 
b. Supreme Court. 

c. Senate. 

d. United Nations. 

2. The U. S.-is studying plans for a 

new atomic bomb called a 
a. gold bomb. 
b. silver bomb. 
c. hydrogen bomb 
d. mercury bomb. 

3. The Republic of Liberia’s capital 

is named after U. S. President 
a. John Adams. 
b. Woodrow Wilson. 
c. James Monroe. 
d. Theodore Roosevelt. 

4. A representative from Poland re- 

signed his U. N. job in protest against 
a. India. 
b. Russia. 
c. Norway. 
d. France. 
5. Our Congress has passed a bill to 
a. end all income taxes. 
b. raise taxes on margarine. 
c. end all state taxes. 
d. remove all Federal 
margarine. 

6. The U. S. plans to reclaim marshy 
land in an area from 

a. Oregon to Montana. 

b. Idaho to Arizona. 

c. Virginia to Florida. 

d. Wyoming to New Mexico. 


taxes on 


My score 


5. CHART TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the follow- 
ing you get right. Total, 10. 
My score ___ Total score 
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1. During the early years 
which grew faster—city or 
tion? 

2. Near what year did ovr population reach 
100,000,000? (Choose your answer from the 
yeers marked on the chert.) 


of ovr country, 
country popula- 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive o 
Shutterbug button. 


SHUTTLE LOCOMOTIVE. Photo by Dave 
Cyrus of Cicero (Illinois) School. 


STUMP TUNNEL off Highway 99 in Wash- 
ington State. By Don Hopen of Ravenna 
Grade School, Seattle, Washington. 


LIGHTHOUSE IN MAINE. Photo by Linda 
Walker, Westbrook (Maine) High School. 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send 
pictures be sure to write your name, name of 
your school, and subject of your picture on 
@ separate piece of paper, and enclose. if 
you want pictures returned, send 3-cent stamp. 





Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish on of ’ 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement) button. « tic i 
send jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 
Club, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Problem in Brazil 


Mary: 
Brazil?” 
Sue: “Why?” 
Mary: “Because there’s only one B.” 
Cevilia Chandler, Urban Park School, Dallas, Texas 


“Why isn’t there any honey in 


Mind Over Matter 


Two mind readers met on the street, 
and one said to the other, “Good 


morning. You're fine and how am I?” 
Joanne Anderson, Falconer School, Chicago, Til. 


Must be Painful 
Jane: Why does the ocean roar?” 
Bob: “Why?” 
Jane: “If you had crabs in your bed 
vou would roar, too.” 


Gerde Wittrock, Christiancy School, Monroe, Mich 


Big Mouth : 
‘Oh, Blanche,” exclaimed Mabel as 
they met on the street, “a lot has hap- 
pened to me since I saw you last. I had 
my teeth out and an electric stove and 


refrigerator put in.” 


Helen Hardy, Little Britai 
Nottingham, Penna 


Central School, 


Lack of Spirit 
Glen: “How come you're 
Wayne? Haven't you got a job?” 
Wayne: “I'm a ghost writer.” 
Glen: “Then why aren't you writ- 
ing?” 
Wayne: 
move me.” 
Marion Opdahe, Newburg (N 


home, 


“Because the spirit doesn’t 


D.) School 


Tom Henderson in Nation's Business 
“No wonder you're having trouble un- 
folding your chair, Henry. That's the 
ironing board you've brought out here.” 





























+ Education Week 


Pretty Both Ways 
Old Lady: 
aren't you?” 
Little Girl: “Yes, and I'm even pret- 
tier when I’m clean.” 


Dorlieta Strait, Fifth St. School, Connersville, Ind. 


“You're pretty dirty, 


How Fashions Change! 
Mary: “Any fashions in the paper, 
Dad?” 
Father: “Yes, but they would be of 
no use to you, dear. It’s yesterday's 
paper.” 


Florence Gill, Cork School, Plant City, Fila. 


Keeps Her Together. 
Walter: “Gloria, can you tell me one 
of the uses for cowhide?” 
Gloria: “Sure, it holds the cow to- 
gether.” 


Gloria Robison, Alhambra School, Glendale, Arir 


Advice 


Mike: “Whatsa doctor! He told me to 
bury myself in my work.” 
Pike: “Well, what's 

that?” 
Mike: “I'm a concrete mixer.” 


Doris Quebedeaux, Arnaudville 


wrong with 


La.) High School 


Budget Trouble 


Jones: “How do you spend your in- 
come?” 

Smith: “About 30% for shelter, 30% 
for clothing, 40% for food, and 20% for 
amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120%.” 

Smith: “And don't I know it!” 

Evelyn Obeda, 955 Weat 19th Stree 


t. (hieago 8, IT 


Gr-r-r-r 

Father: “My shaving brush is very 
stiff this morning.” 

Son: “That’s funny. It was nice and 
soft yesterday when I painted my bicycle 
with it.” 

Eugene Buck, Joseph Lane School, Portland, Ore. 


Joke of the Week 


Tax Collector: “You should pay your 
taxes with a smile.” 

Mr. Jones: “I'd love to, but you insist 
on cash.” 


Patty Daniels : North Bend. Wash 


19 


Plenty of Teeth 
Jill: “What has no head, 
but lots of teeth?” 
Bertha: “1 can’t imagine.” 
Jill: “A comb.” 


Robert Makowski, School No. 20, Rochester, MN. B. 


no mouth, 


Accomplishment 


Father: “Is there anything you can 
do better than anyone else?” 

Alfred: “Yes, sir. Read my own hand- 
writing!” 


Donna Ablett, Fairview School, Seattle Wash 


It’s Harder 


Customer: “Does a man with as lit- 
tle hair as I have need to tull 
price for a haircut?” 

Barber: “Yes, and sometimes more. 
We usually charge double when we 
have to look for the hair.” 


Jean Bperling, Neco, Aria. 


Favorable Weather 
Jerry: “Hooray! Teacher said we'd 
have a test today, rain or shine.” 
Nancy: “What's so good about that?” 
Jerry: “It's snowing.” 
Bill Mahoney, Herren High School, La Junta. Cole 


Bad Weather 
Mary: “What’s worse than raining 
cats and dogs?” 


Jane: “Hailing streetcars and busses.” 
Doris Lefebure, Fairmount Behool #4, Hackensack, N. J 


pay 


Champs 


New Football Coach: “Now, men, I 
want you to remember that winning the 
game isn’t everything. You've got to 
learn to be good losers.” 

Quarterback: “Good 
Why we're perfect!” 


Manley Gaine 


losers, coach? 


John VW. Burke School, Macon, Ga. 


Not Exactly 


Conductor: “Your fare, 


Young Lady: 
so?” 


miss.” 
“Oh, do you really think 


Charlotte Wilsy, Grade School, Asotin, Wash 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stomp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before ing money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
the stamp deoler will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stomps you poy for in edvance, . 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “ wel” stamps - a price 
clearly marked. you keep an “ep- 
proval” stomps you must ony Se a. and return 

ones you do not wish to y. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the * 


upper 
the envelope is in n_ which » you return the Bima 


$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


19th Cent. stamp include: 
U. S. 19th goaeery. Comme ir 

ay stamps; all ONLY Se t vu. 
METROPOLITAN, Dept. 33, ° 0 Nassau St. 
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Lass Pand and Kings, 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. My ene prices 


rom 35¢ up. yy" oe 
Mctel Arts Co Mechester i 








when you mean 
“eraser 


But there’s never a slip of the tongue when it comes to PLANTERS 
PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR. The only 
word for them is “Great! They are meaty and crunchy—good to 
look at and better to eat. An ideal between-meal snack, they con- 
tain more iron than whole milk and raisins, and more protein (pound 
for pound) than beef-steak. 
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Off the Press 


The Lincoln Encyclopedia. The Spoken 
and Written Words of A. Lincoln Ar- 
ranged for Ready Reference. Com- 
piled and edited by Archer H. Shaw 
Macmillan, N. Y. 395 pp., $6.50. 


“Mr. Lincoln is the most quotable 
notable in history.” It is therefore sur- 
prising that until the appearance of this 
alphabetically arranged index to Lin- 
coln’s words, thumbs grew sore in 
search of elusive quotations. The com- 
piler for forty years was a member of 
the staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Researchers will be aided by a careful 
svstem of cross-indexing to the 5,000 
quotations from the speeches, letters, 
and papers of Abraham Lincoln, drawn 
from the authentic 
book with a 
summary of Lincoln’s life 

These pages 
thoughts on 


most sources. The 


concludes biographical 
Lincoln’s 
education, law, 


present 
politics 
finance, religion, science, invention, per- 

ind events through 
The 


wranged in chronological sequence un 


sonalities of his day 


which he moved. statements 


der each subject. 


Educational Law Simplified, by David 
T. Marke 461 
W. 18th St ( paper 
cover). $1 


Oceana Publications, 
Pm. Bs OD 
Cloth, $2 


96 pp 


The body of law dealing with educa- 
tion has been deve loping since colonial 
It has been studied, however, by 

With the 
volume, it 
1as become easier for teachers to under 


days 


comparatively few teachers 


ippearance of this slender 


} 
stand their legal relationships to pupils, 
school boards, parents, Government. 

accidents to 
pupils, corporal punishment, rights and 
duties of teachers, mandatory courses, 
and the State- 
ments are documented throughout by 


There are sections on 


religion and schools 


citation of cases. 


Modern One-Act Plays, edited by Fran- 
cis Griffith and Joseph Mersand. 
Harcourt Brace, N. Y. 356 pp., $1.80. 


This is a collection of 16 one-act plays 
carefully calculated to capture the at- 
tention of high school students. It is 
idmirably introduced by an analysis of 
the components of comedy, farce, trag- 
edy, melodrama, and fantasy. 
the collection are 
lames M. Barrie, Burgess Meredith, 
Thornton Wilder, Paul Lord 
Dunsanv, Norman Corwin, and others. 


Represented in 
Green, 


Each play is prefaced by notes about 
the play and author and followed by 
stimulating questions and activities. A 
unique section, after each play, is the 
“drama workshop” containing hints for 
playgoers and actors. 


Howarp L. Hurwitz 


are, 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Holidays 


For Lincoln and Washington Birthday 
Celebrations 


PAMPHLETS: Christmas with the 
Washingtons, Olive Bailey, 1948, Dietz 
Press, 112 E. Cary Street, Richmond 19, 
Va. $1. George Washington, Father of 
His Country, John Crane (American 
History Series 3, 1948), American His- 
tory Series, Dupont Circle Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 25 cents. Program Sug- 
gestions for Lincoln's Birthday, 1943, 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 10 cents. Abraham 
Lincoln, 1944, National Recreation As- 
sociation. 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Lincoln Collector,” Carl 
Sandburg, Collier's, Oct. 22, 1949. “Lin- 
coln Patent,” B. Melnitsky, New York 
Times Magazine, May 22, 1949. “Young 
Washington: A Living Portrait.” R. E. 
Danielson, Atlantic, Jan., 1949. “Great 
Dignity of the Rail Splitter,” J. G. Ran- 
dall, New York Times Magazine, Feb. 
8, 1948. “Washington Underlined Citi- 
zenship,” Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 19, 1949. 

BOOKS: The Lincoln Encyclopedia, 
A. H. Shaw (Macmillan, 1950), $6.50. 
Lincoln Reader, Paul Angle (Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1947), $3.75. Abe Lincoln 
and His Times, Editors of Look *Crow- 
ell, 1946), $2.50. Washington, Life of a 
Patriot, André Maurois (Didier, 1946), 
$2.75. Our American Holidays Series: 
Lincoln's Birthday, Washington's Birth- 
day (Dodd). 


Washington, D.C. 


Mar. 1 in Senior Scholastic, World 


Week and Junior Scholastic 


FILMS: District of Columbia — 10 
minutes, B & W or color, sale, Dudley 
Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Highlights— 
historical, geographical, scenic. I Pledge 
My Heart—11 minutes, sale, Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Russ 
Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. Produced 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Buildings 
and historic shrines as seen through 
eves of 4-H Club delegates. 

Inside the Capitol—10 minutes, apply, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
43rd., N. Y. 18. Produced by Columbia 
Pictures. Various parts of the Capitol 
with commentary on historical back- 
ground. Inside the White House—10 
minutes, apply, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians. Produced by Columbia Pictures. 


Interiors and exterior of the White 
House; activity as various people arrive 
to see the President. Nation’s Capital— 
15 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Glimpses of various government depart- 
ments, the White House, life and work 
of Congressmen, views of the city. 

Washington, D. C., Heart of the Na- 
tion—10 minutes, sale, Library Films, 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 19. Interior and 
exterior views of government buildings; 
various historic sites and monuments. 

The White House—19 minutes, apply, 
R.K.O. P.adio Pictures, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. 20. Trip through the White House. 
The White House—15 minutes, March 
of Time Forum Films. Sale. Tour of 
various rooms—history and purpose of 
eac h. 

FILMSTRIPS: Visit to Washington- 
64 frames, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Washington, D. C.—(1) 47 frames, 
color, Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 1223 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; (2) 45 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. Important public buildings, monu 
ments, parks, homes; (3) 42. frames, 
Society for Visual Education. Museums 
galleries, educational institutions. 

OTHER MATERIALS: In next week's 


issue. 


Transportation 


Mar. 1, World Week, Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLET: “The Railroad” tells 
the story of American railroads. Mailed 
free in classroom lots to teachers. Send 
card to Lee Lyles, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, Santa Fe System Lines, 325 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Teacher's Kit on Railroad Transpor- 
tation (free). Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Contains about 50 pic- 
tures of rail transportation, a useful 
booklet, “Development of Railroad 
Transportation in the U. S.,” and lesson 
plans. ) 

BOOK: The Modern Wonder Book 
of Trains and Railroading, by Norman 
Carlisle. (Winston, 1946), $2.50. 

FILM: Write to the Santa Fe Film 
Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois, for the free loan of these two 
films: (1) At Your Service—the story of 
modern freight service. Sound, color, 
runs 25 min. (2) Along the Santa Fe 
Trail—the story of railroad passenger 
service. Sound, color, runs 35 minutes. 





YOU CAN STILL RENEW 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Practical English 


Junior Scholastic 


WITHOUT MISSING 
A SINGLE 
SECOND-SEMESTER 
ISSUE 


a use one of 


the order cards we 
have sent you in re- 


cent weeks or write to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


| needed, 





**W0OU don’t mean to tell me that teach- 
ers do all that!” exclaimed my very 
much impressed guest. He spoke far 
more incredulously than I can indicate 
without using an audio-visual aid. 

He was in publishing, too, but far 
afield from schools or education. I had 
been explaining to him how subscrip- 
tions to Scholastic Magazines were or- 
dered through teachers, handled as bulk 
orders by our ledger clerks, shipped in 
bundles to the schools, and there dis- 
tributed to the individual pupil-sub- 
scribers. 

My friend’s amazement at our rou- 
tine prompted me to say here again— 
as another semester begins—what I've 
often said before, both in letters and 
talks to teachers who use our maga- 
zines. It is this: the widespread use of 
current periodicals in our schools is not 
so much a publishing achievement as it 
is a tribute to our teachers and their de- 
votion to their jobs. 

Beginning with World War I and 
moving forward with a growth com- 
parable to the upsurge of events that 
were fast changing the world, the class- 
room teachers of this country brought 
the contemporary world into our schools. 
Frequently the movement—initiated by 
classroom teachers—was frowned upon 
by school administrators because it cre- 
ated additional problems growing out 
of the collection of money from pupils. 
But the need was there and the teachers 
knew it; they knew how futile it was to 
trv to teach unless pupils knew how 
TODAY grew out of yesterday, unless 
pupils learned to live in the world of 
TODAY. 

So the teachers, willing to do what- 
ever was necessary to get the tools they 
literally became the unpaid, 
hard-working assistants to the publish- 
ers. They handed out sample copies, 
took up subscriptions, collected money 
(often themselves paying for delinquent 
pupils) and undertook the added tasks 
of correspondence and _ distribution. 
There was no thought of pay or reward 
except the satisfaction of a teaching 
job well done. 

Many teachers tell us that they have 
successfully eliminated much of the 
burden of handling subscriptions to 


| classroom periodicals and memberships 


in the Teen Age Book Club by assigning 
the major responsibility to dependable 


. 
pupils (thus, also, giving the pupils 
valuable experience). 

Having been in this business since 
1920, and having organized the second 
publishing company expressly to serve 
schools with current periodicals, I know 
that this subscription pattern was an 
absolute essential to the task of bring- 
ing low-cost periodicals to pupils. I 
know that businesses such as ours could 
never have been built without the aid 
and encouragement of classroom teach- 
ers who knew what they wanted and 
knew what had to be done to get it. 

It is today even more necessary than 
ever before. Classroom periodicals now 
are scarcely more expensive than they 
were during the depression despite the 
fact that meantime most costs have more 
than doubled. Consecuently, I think I 
can say without fear of. contradiction 
from any competitor that without the 
aid of teachers the cost of individual 
copies of classroom periodicals would, I 
believe, be almost doubled. 

And so to you teachers, our bulwark, 
we send our thanks, our cheers, and our 
promise of continued and like devotion 
to our responsibilities. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


P.S. After I had written this “corner,” 
the New York Times announced the re- 
sults of its nationwide survey on the 
teaching of current affairs and the pub- 
lication of its study, Current Affairs and 
Modern Education. The Times’ front 
page headline read “Schools of U. S. 
Found to Lag in Teaching of Current 
Events.” Later we'll summarize and 
comment on this report. 





United Nations Contest 


The American Association for the 
United Nations has announced its 24th 
annual student contest. It consists of a 
written examination on the United Na- 
tions and international problems, to be 
held at local high schools throughout 
the country March 31, 1950. 

The A.A.U.N. furnishes study kits to 
any school desiring to take part. Scho- 
lastic Magazines contain frequent ma- 
terial giving essential background for 
the examination. Any number of stu- 
dents may take the examination, but 
only two papers from each school may 
be submitted to the national contest. 

First prize is a trip to Europe or $500 
cash; second prize, $100. The 14 top 
national contestants will be eligible for 
scholarships offered by leading colleges. 
Winners will be announced May 1 
(state) and June 10 (national). 

For full information write: American 
Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





